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Edwards  Deming  was  one  of  the 
major  influences  in  Japan's  eco- 
nomic turnaround  that  began  in  the 
early  1950s.  Deming,  an  American 
statistician  was  requested  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  participate  in  the 
census  taking  of  Japan  in  the  late 
1940s. 

Deming  developed  a method- 
ology of  quality  improvement,  and 
found  captive  audiences  in  Japan. 
His  first  addresses  were  in  1950  to 
the  Japanese  JUSE,  an  organization 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  This 
organization  and  others  invited  Dr. 
Deming  to  teach  them  more  about 
quality,  as  this  would  become  one 
of  Japan's  critical  competitive 
advantages  and  survival  as  a 
nation  in  the  future. 


managers. 

There  were 
supporters  and 
~ igr  sceptics  of  the  phi- 
'WKHW  losophy . But  by  the 
Y end  of  an  intensive 
day,  most  participants 
left  with  a strong  sense  that  TQM  is 
not  a fad.  It's  a tool  of  organization- 
al excellence. 

Total  Quality  Management  is 


TQM  Symposium:  Gathering  Supporters;  Converting  Sceptics 


OTAL  QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT 

Not  just  another 
management  concept 


In  the  last  few  years,  TQM 
has  described  a management 
approach  among  businesses  M 
and  organizations  to  rec- 
ognize the  competitive 
edge  gained  by  directing  efforts  on 
a service  orientation  with  a client 
focus. 

In  January,  the  Personnel 
Administration  Office  presented 
the  TQM  concept  to  more  than  500 
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Japan's  product  and  service  quality 
had  greatly  improved,  but  more 
importantly  Japan's  market  share 
in  key  industries  such  as  manufac- 
turing and  electronics  had  dramati- 
cally impacted  on  North  American 
industries  and  markets.  By  the 
early  1980s  North  American  orga- 
nizations were  beginning  to  exam- 
ine and  adopt  TQM  principles  of 
Deming.  It  was  a matter  of  corpo- 
rate survival  caused  by  increased 
competitiveness  and  demand  for 
high  quality  products. 

The  success  of  TQM  is  based 
upon  meeting  and  exceeding  the 
client's  needs  through  continuous 
improvement  of  work  processes, 
teamwork  within  an  organization, 
employee  involvement  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process,  and  the  use  of 
statistical  analysis  to  identify 
opportunities. 

These  days,  it  can  mean  eco- 
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CONNEXUS  is  published  four  times  a 
year  by  the  Staff  Development  and 
Occupational  Health  Division  of  the 
Personnel  Administration  Office.  Its 
purpose  is  to  keep  managers  in  the 
Alberta  Public  Service  informed  about 
current  policies,  goals  and  programs. 

It  serves  to  provide  managers  with 
information  to  assist  in  their  individual 
development  and  that  of  the  Alberta 
Public  Service. 

The  views  expressed  in  CONNEXUS 
are  those  of  the  contributors  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  Personnel  Administration  Office, 
nor  does  publishing  them  imply 
endorsement.  The  editorial  policy  for 
this  newsletter  is  set  out  in  a docu- 
ment approved  by  the  Public  Service 
Commissioner.  A copy  can  be 
obtained  from  the  editor. 

Readers'  comments  and  suggestions 
are  welcome  and  should  be  mailed  to: 
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Defining  TQM 

With  all  the  discussion  around 
Total  Quality  Management,  it  is 
important  to  understand  exactly 
what  TQM  is. 

Symposium  speaker  Joseph 
Jablonski,  President  of  Technical 
Management  Consortium,  Inc.  and 
author  of  several  publications 
including  Implementing  TQM:  Com- 
peting in  the  1990s,  offers  the  follow- 
ing definition. 

"TQM  is  a cooperative  form  of 
doing  business  that  relies  on  the  tal- 
ents and  capabilities  of  both  labour 
and  management  to  continually 
improve  quality  and  productivity 
using  teams." 

This  philosophy  requires 
the  organization  to  empower  and 
enable  all  employees  to  improve 
processes  and  systems,  identify  and 
eliminate  waste,  and  participate  in 
the  decision-making  process.  As 
well,  the  organization  must  recog- 
nize the  client  as  the  reason  for  the 
organization's 
existence. 

Getting  Started 

The  actual  implementation  of 
TQM  is  not  an  easy  process.  Nor,  is 
it  a process  that  can  be  adopted  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Rather,  it 
demands  a long-term  commitment 
to  change.  All  levels  of  the  organi- 
zation must  commit  to  the  princi- 
ples of  TQM.  It  requires  examining 
all  organizational  processes  - by 
looking  at  the  delivery  of  services 
and  products  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  client. 

There  are  several  questions 
that  the  Conference  Board  of  Cana- 
da encourages  any  organization  to 
answer  when  considering  imple- 
menting TQM: 

■ Who  are  the  clients  and  how 

can  their  needs  be  met? 


■ What  responsibility  should 
employees  have  in  their 
organization? 

■ Is  the  philosophy  of  the 
department  compatible  with 
satisfying  the  clients? 

■ Is  everyone  capable  of  buying 
in  to  the  philosophy? 

■ Do  the  actions  of  the  organi- 
zation truly  support  its  goal  of 
satisfying  the  client? 

■ How  does  the  leader  encour- 
age people  to  pursue  the  goal 
of  satisfying  the  customer? 

In  several  case  studies,  one  of 

the  biggest  identified  barriers  to 
successful  TQM  implementation 
was  the  perception  that  employee 
empowerment  and  responsibility 
poses  some  concern  for  manage- 
ment. Employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  require  reassurance 
through  a gradual  process  which 
includes  training  and  guidance  in 
team  building.  They  will  also  need 
the  visible  commitment,  trust  and 
support  of  all  members  of  the  orga- 
nization, especially  senior  manage- 
ment. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

The  success  or  failure  of  TQM 
within  an  organization  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  commitment 
and  participation  by  those  in  upper 
management.  Without  this,  TQM 
will  most  likely  fail. 

The  roles  of  managers  and 
supervisors  evolve  as  TQM  is 
implemented.  They  become  coaches 
who  facilitate  rather  than  control. 

Adopting  TQM  in  the 
Public  Service 

There  are  several  resources  to 
consider  when  looking  at  TQM  in 
the  context  of  the  Public  Service. 

Many  organizations  which 
have  successfully  adopted  TQM 


are  willing  to  share  what  works  and 
what  should  be  avoided.  It  is  bene- 
ficial to  look  at  both  private  and 
public  organizations  for  ideas  and 
approaches. 

Training  and  development  is 
critical  for  employees'  understand- 
ing and  application  of  TQM  princi- 
ples. It  is  imperative  to  make 
training  available  to  everyone  with- 
in the  organization. 

The  requirements  of  clients 
must  be  sought  and  examined  to 
remain  the  driving  force  in  identif 
ing  issues  and  setting  priorities. 

It  is  crucial  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  one  answer  to 
becoming  a TQM  organization.  The 
organization  must  focus  upon  hav- 
ing a vision  that  is  aligned  with 
quality  and  changing  attitudes  and 
behaviour  within  the  department. 
Departmental  operating  principles 
will  guide  staff  actions  and  process- 
es to  that  preferred  future  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  clients  that 
are  served. 

The  Personnel  Administrative 
Office  has  developed  a comprehen- 
sive TQM  Resource  Guide,  and  is 
developing  a resource  library  that 
includes  books,  videos  and  articles 
on  TQM. 

P.A.O.  is  also  establishing  a 
Quality  Management  Coordinator's 
Forum.  The  purpose  of  this  forum  is 
to  encourage  discussion  and  the 
exchange  of  information,  ideas,  suc- 
cesses, and  issues  relating  to  Total 
Quality  Management.  For  more 
information,  please  call  the  Staff 
Development  and  Occupational 
Health  Division  at 
427-8536.  A 
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\flSION:  A powerful 

communication  tool  that 
speaks  more  loudly  than  plans. 


their  actions.  Vision,  as  a con- 
stant background  communica- 
tion, will  empower  whatever 
commitments  or  alliances  we're 
making  in  the  foreground,  he 
added. 

Vision  was  described  as 
"something  you  stand  FOR  with 
nothing  behind- you".  Selman 
asserted  that 


Strategic  Alliances  For 
Results  is  the  theme  for  the  1992 
Issues  Series  presented  by  the 
Personnel  Administrative  Office. 
Networking,  strategic  alliances, 
collaboration,  empowerment 
and  amended  management  sys- 
tems have  all  emerged  as  core 
topics  for  Executive  and  Senior 
Managers  through  this  series. 

Jim  Selman,  CEO  of  Para- 
comm  Partners  International, 
launched  the  series  with  a half- 
day presentation  called  "Man- 
agement Commitment  to 
Strategic  Alliances  - A Vision  of 
a Preferred  Future". 

Selman  set  the  tone  by 
encouraging  participants  to  view 
management  challenges,  and 
new  ways  of  doing  business  out- 
side the  way  we  traditionally 
approach  change.  He  empha- 
sized that  solutions  do  not  exist 
within  the  context  of  the  prob- 
lem. Often  the  "paradigm",  or 
culture  we  grew  up  in  is  enor- 
mously powerful  in  creating 
"more  of  the  same"  and  incre- 
mental change.  Selman  main- 
tains that  this  adherence  to 
conventional  thinking  will  be 
counterproductive  if  we're  try- 
ing to  create  something  unprece- 
dented - a breakthrough. 

Vision  is  the  most  powerful 
communication  in  any  organiza 


tion.  Selman  counselled  partici 
pants  to  clarify  their  commit- 
ment to  vision  FIRST,  and  then 
design  plans  to  fulfil  it.  Selman 
quoted  George  Bernard  Shaw: 
"Reasonable  people  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  circumstances; 
unreasonable  people  adapt  the 
circumstances  to  themselves 
(their  vision).  Progress  depends 
upon  unreasonable  people." 

He  challenged  participants 
to  be  unreasonable  (not  unrealis- 
tic) in  formulating  a powerful 
vision  of  the  future  - a future 
worth  having  - beyond  the 
future  that  is  likely  or  pre- 
dictable or  reasonable. 

When  employees  are 
"standing  in  their  vision"  and 
have  committed  to  it,  vision 
speaks  far  more  loudly  than  any 
plans.  It  provides  a new  context 
for  people's  work,  and  alters 


"vision  is  a place  to  come 
FROM,  rather  than  something 
to  get  TO". 

It's  possible  for  members  of 
an  organization  to  be  coming 
from  a shared  vision,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  planning. 
"Vision,"  he  said,  "will  organize 
your  thinking."  The  concept  of 
vision  is  inspirational.  Selman 
warned  that  if  inspiration  is 
allowed  to  falter,  "you  will  for- 
get where  you  are,  and  why  you 
are  there." 

Gaining  commitment  to  a 
vision  requires  "enroling"  those 
around  you  as  distinct  from  get- 
ting "buy-in",  according  to  Sel- 
man, Enrolment  occurs,  he  said, 
when  you  speak  FOR  the  future 
and  avoid  resisting  or  arguing 
with  the  past. 

"The  rate  of  change  is 
changing,"  Selman  observed. 


Perhaps  that  is  why  so 
many  organizations  are  holding 
discussions  around  new  ways  of 
working  and  new  relationships, 
and  where  they're  headed.  Our 
"sacred  cows"  - all  those 
assumptions  we  believe  as  facts  - 
are  being  questioned. 

Selman  offered  an  explana- 
tion. When  the  rate  of  change 
was  constant,  we  would  learn 

. _ . _ what  to  do; 

■ then  we 
^ would 
decide  to 
apply  what 
i we  had 
f learned;  then 
we  would  take 
t>  action.  In  a world 
’ s that  is  inherently 

uncertain,  and  the  rate  of 
change  is  accelerating,  the 
learn /decide/  act  cycle  breaks 
down.  In  a state  of  rapid  change, 
solutions  are  often  obsolete 
before  they  are  implemented. 

Selman  feels  that  a new 
paradigm  is  forming  wherein 
commitment  will  be  required 
first,  followed  by  action  rather 
than  a prerequisite  for  it. 

"We  will  need  to  look  for 
new  questions  to  discover  what 
we  DON'T  know  - and  we  don't 
know  what  we  don't  know!" 

Vision  was  repeatedly 
stressed  as  critical  in  creating  a 
new  paradigm  for  leadership. 

In  Mr.  Selman's  words, 

"When  you  speak  vision, 
it  happens.  When  you  speak 
ABOUT  vision,  nothing  hap- 
pens. Leadership  speaks  a 
vision  and  enrols  others  in 
making  it  real!  A 
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Working  himself  ■ 
out  of  a job 


Alberta's  Ombudsman 
Harley  Johnson  thinks  this  cen- 
tury's final  decade  will  provide 
many  challenges  when  it  comes 
to  accountability  in  the  public 
service. 

"It's  going  to  be  a turbulent 
decade.  There  is  a focus  on  gov- 
ernment agents  being  more 
accountable.  The  press  is  picking 
up  on  issues  and  public  servants 
are  under  more  scrutiny,"  John- 
son told  government  managers 
at  an  Issues  Series  session  spon- 
sored by  the  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration Office. 

The  Ombudsman  provided 
insights  into  accountability 
issues  as  well  as  an  overview  of 
how  his  office  can  function  as  an 
accountability  mechanism. 

The  role  of  the  Ombudsman 
is  to  investigate  complaints  that 
are  administrative  in  nature, 
Johnson  explained.  He  works  to 
ensure  that  his  office  is  proac- 
tive, while  also  responding  on  a 
reactive  basis  as  needed. 

"These  days,  people  are 
more  aware  of  human  rights  ... 
and  people  are  not  willing  to 
accept  inappropriate  treatment 
by  public  servants,"  Johnson 
warned. 


When  the 
Office  receives 
a complaint, 
it  is  first  analyzed 
and  investigated  before 
any  further  steps  are 
taken.  Files  are  also 
reviewed  for  any  previous 
contact  with  the  Office  and 
for  other  relevant  information. 

"Only  on  the  completion  of 
an  investigation  do  I become  an 
advocate  - either  for  the  govern- 
ment or  for  the  complainant.  If  I 
support  the  complaint  then  I go 
back  to  the  department  involved 
and  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Deputy  ministers  usually 
accept  or  negotiate  on  the  recom- 
mendations I present. 

"If  the  deputy  and  I cannot 
agree,  then  I can  go  to  the  minis- 
ter, Cabinet  or  to  the  public.  By 
making  a report  to  the  legisla- 
ture it  becomes  a public  issue." 

Johnson  said  that  99.9  per 
cent  of  cases  are  resolved  at  the 
deputy  minister  level,  with  his 
recommendations  accepted  or 
negotiated. 

"Occasionally  a case  will  go 
the  ministerial  level,  but  that  has 
only  happened  three  times  in  the 
last  two  years  (covering  14,000  files). 
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"I  have  not  had  to  go  to  Cabinet 
and  I only  go  to  the  public  on 
certain  issues/'  Johnson  added. 

"I'm  working  from  a protec- 
tive or  preventive  point  of  view, 
in  the  sense  that  any  recommen- 
dations I make  are  intended  to 
stop  a similar  kind  of  reoccur- 
rence." 

Four  kinds  of  investigations 
can  be  carried  out  by  the 
office. 


& 


1.  Individual 
Complaints 
- complaints 


received  from  individu- 
als, or  in  some  cases  orga- 
nizations. 


2.  Oivn  Motion  Investigations 
- normally,  public  investi- 
gations that  are  initiated  by 
the  Ombudsman. 


3.  Ministerial  Request  - a 
Minister  may  also  request 
an  independent  investiga- 
tion by  the  Ombudsman. 


4.  Legislative  Committee  - 
a request  for  independent 
review  by  the  Ombudsman 
can  be  made  by  any  legisla- 
tive committee. 

As  an  example  of  an  'own 
motion'  investigation  where  the 
Ombudsman  takes  a central  role, 
Johnson  cited  a case  of  a female 
Native  placed  in  foster  homes 
from  the  age  of  two  months.  She 
was  repatriated  back  to  her 
reserve  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

She  faced  major  difficulties  on 
the  reserve,  including  incidents 
of  rape. 

The  Ombudsman  investi- 
gated and  found  being  on  the 
reserve  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  child.  In  this  case,  Johnson's 
office  made  15  recommendations 
to  the  department  involved,  1 1 
of  which  have  been  acted  on. 
The  other  four  were  pro- 
gram recommendations 
that  were  accepted  in 
principle  but  are  await- 
ing funding. 

In  this  case 
and  all 
the 


v 


others,  my  recommendations  are 
meant  to  reduce  chances  of  a 
similar  event  happening  again," 
said  Johnson. 

Johnson  explained  that 
investigations  are  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  common  sense  and 
an  overview  of  the  information. 

"I  don't  want  just  former 
police  officers  or  lawyers  on  the 
investigative  staff.  Our  staff 
have  a lot  of  family,  social  and 
domestic  experience,  as  well  as 
common  sense  skills." 

With  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  the  Ethics  Commis- 
sioner and  the  passing  of  the 
Conflicts  of  Interest  Act,  Johnson 
said  ethical  issues  will  be  at  the 
forefront. 

"In  the  next  five  years  many 
issues  will  be  discussed.  But 
over  the  long  term  the  situation 
will  improve  as  the  issues  are 
clarified." 

Johnson  said  he  typically 
deals  with  circumstances  that 
cause  undue  delay. 

"There  may  be  a problem 
with  a manager  not  dealing  with 
a situation.  So  the  answer  is  to 
deal  with  it  rather  than  avoid  it." 

Insufficient  communication 
is  another  problem. 

"There  may  be  misinforma- 
tion or  miscommunication  of 
some  kind.  I support  improved 
communications  efforts  and  sim- 
plifying language  in  various 
documents." 

Johnson  said  he's  trying  to 
work  himself  out  of  a job. 

"We  really  are  trying  to  get 
government  to  act  and  to  get  the 
public  service  to  do  things  cor- 
L rectly.  If  they  did,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  my  office."  A, 
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jf  I UBIIC  CONSULTATION 

An  Alberta  government 
minister  shows  how  it  works  to 
full  advantage 


He  said  the  province's  envi- 
ronmental policies  have  been  devel- 
oped over  the  years  by 
"good-thinking  public  employees". 
Noted  the  Minister:  "Before  any 
other  province,  Alberta  was  the  first 
to  have  a stand-alone  department  of 
the  environment." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Klein  pointed  out  a 


Alberta's  environmental 
reform  policies  lead  the  way  in 
Canada,  because  Albertans  set  the 
agenda  through  full  public  consul- 
tation. 

Environment  Minister  Ralph 
Klein  made  his  remarks  to  Alberta 
government  managers  attending  a 
special  Issues  Series  program  pre- 
sented by  the  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration Office. 

The  Minister  spoke  about  a 
number  of  initiatives  developed  by 
the  province  over  the  years.  But 
most  important,  commented  Mr. 
Klein,  is  the  way  in  which  legisla- 
tion came  about. 

"It  came  through  full  public 
consultation.  A lot  of  these  thoughts 
and  ideas  were  brought  forward  by 
the  public  through  the  consultation 
process." 

The  department  continues  to 
build  on  its  past  achievements.  Mr. 
Klein  said  he  is  involved  with  work 
on  a "huge"  piece  of  legislation.  The 
Alberta  Environment  Enhancement 
And  Protection  Act  pulls  together 
nine  different  existing  environmen- 
tal laws  and,  on  completion,  will 
update  those  laws  and  add  new 
components  which  will  reflect 
today's  environmental  expectations 
and  realities. 

Some  of  the  proposed  reforms 
include  greatly  increased  fines  for 
air,  iand  and  water  polluters.  Delib- 
erate violations  of  the  environment 
will  carry  fines  of  up  to  $1 -million  a 
day  and  jail  sentences  of  up  to  six 
months.  Under  current  legislation, 


Environment  Minister  Ralph  Klein 


polluters  receive  only  fines  of 
$100,000  a day  and  90  days  maxi- 
mum in  jail. 

Mr.  Klein  said  the  new  legisla- 
tion also  will  require  a much  more 
stringent  system  of  security  bonds 
and  deposits  for  land  reclamation. 
This,  he  said,  is  meant  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  situation  Calgary  is  experi- 
encing. There,  large  pools  of  cre- 
osote — a substance  identified  as  a 
probable  carcinogen  — have  leaked 
from  a nearby  plant  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Bow  River.  The  Minister  said 
the  department  has  already  been 
involved  in  extensive  containment 
work  at  that  site. 

"Now  we're  saying  that  can't 
happen,"  said  Mr.  Klein.  "Those 
who  pollute  will  have  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  clean-up." 

The  new  piece  of  legislation  is 
not  only  a new  set  of  laws,  he  said. 

"It  is  really  an  environmental 
agenda  created  by  the  people  of 
Alberta." 


number  of  initiatives  developed  by 
the  province  over  the  years:  the  first 
provincial  deposit  on  beverage  con- 
tainers; incorporation  of  what  is 
likely  the  highest  achievable  stack 
standard  for  emissions;  and,  the 
creation  of  an  environmental 
research  centre  in  Vegreville. 

One  initiative  of  particular 
importance  was  the  development  of 
a comprehensive  water  manage- 
ment program,  because  it  showed 
an  understanding  of  the  province's 
tremendous  responsibility. 

Because  most  of  the  water  that 
flows  through  North  America 
comes  off  the  East  Slopes  and  runs 
through  Alberta,  the  province  must 
act  as  a steward  of  water,  the  Minis- 
ter said. 

Mr.  Klein  also  lauded  the 
development  of  the  Swan  Hills  haz- 
ardous waste  facility. 

"We're  still  the  only  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  country  with  the  capabil- 


ity of  handling  hazardous  waste." 

Indeed,  the  Swan  Hills  facility 
is  now  indirectly  helping  with  eco- 
nomic diversification.  In  December, 
the  government  proposed  a sale  of 
similar  environmental  technology 
to  China. 

"We  have  the  expertise  in  this 
province  as  a result  of  the  Swan 
Hills  facility,"  he  said. 

The  Minister  noted  that  two 
other  initiatives  now  are  undergo- 
ing public  consultation  processes. 
One  is  the  Water  Resources  Act,  the 
other  the  Clean  Air  Strategy  for 
Alberta. 

In  the  case  of  the  Water 
Resources  Act,  the  province  wishes 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  wise 
use  and  proper  management  of 
Alberta's  water  resources.  Mr.  Klein 
wryly  noted  that  "the  Act  is 
tremendously  complex  and  contro- 
versial.. I've  always  said  that 
whisky  is  for  drinking  and  water 
for  fighting  over." 

Equally  complex  is  the  Clean 
Air  Strategy  for  Alberta.  Even  as  the 
province  looks  at  how  it  can  reduce 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  — the  gas 
thought  to  contribute  to  global 
warming  — it  must  assess  the 
impact  such  controls  will  have  on 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Ideally, 
actions  resulting  from  the  Clean  Air 
Strategy  will  balance  the  reduction 
in  the  harmful  emissions  against 
sustainable  development  in  the  oil 
patch. 

In  keeping  with  his  reputation 
for  running  an  "open  door"  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Klein  places  much  faith 
in  the  public  consultation  process 
for  these  issues. 

"The  exercise  is  one  of  full 
public  involvement  and  consulta- 
tion." 

Concluded  the  Minister:  "Con- 
cern for  the  environment  is  not  a 
passing  fad.  It's  here  to  stay."  A. 
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Midge  Ravensdale 


HI  ANACER'S 

1 PROFILE: 

Midge  Ravensdale 

When  Midge  Ravensdale 
was  working  as  a federal  parole 
officer  in  the  late  1970s,  she 
didn't  necessarily  expect  to 
become  the  director  of  a medi- 
um-security correctional  centre. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

“It  has  been  a good  experi- 
ence - I'm  glad  it  happened. 

Now  that  I'm  here,  I can't  think 
of  anything  I'd  rather  be  doing." 

Director  of  the  Fort 
Saskatchewan  Correctional  Cen- 
tre since  August  1990,  Midge  is 
in  a challenging  work  environ- 
ment, to  say  the  least.  The  Cen- 
tre, opened  in  September  1988,  is 


considered  the  flagship  opera- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  General's 
Correctional  Services  Division.  It 
is  a modern  medium-security 
prison  that  holds  an  average  of 
roughly  300  prisoners. 

A unique  aspect  of  the  Cen- 
tre is  the  year-round  operation 
of  a Farm/Commissary.  Up  to 
100  inmates  at  a time  work  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  food  process- 
ing plant.  The  Commissary  pro- 
vides meals  for  the  Centre's 
inmate  population,  and  also 
ships  out  9,000  meals  a week  to 
other  provincial  correctional  cen- 
tres in  northern  Alberta. 

Midge  says  dealing  with  all 
the  details  of  running  a multi- 
faceted facility  is  one  of  her 
biggest  challenges. 

“I'm  quite  satisfied.  I think 
day-to-day  operations  is  my 
strong  point.  Every  day  there  is 
something  new.  That  keeps  up 
my  interest  and  I don't  get 
bored.  It's  a real  pleasure  to 


work  here." 

Other  challenges  include 
staff  relations  issues  and  work- 
ing with  various  groups  such  as 
inmates,  social  agencies,  interest 
groups,  police  services,  "watch- 
dog" agencies,  and  the  public. 

“The  needs  and  interests  of 
the  groups  are  not  always  com- 
patible, therefore,  I try  to  take 
some  time  and  let  people  feel 
comfortable  with  the  facts  or 
details  of  a situation  before 
change  is  introduced,  in  order  to 
keep  everybody  happy." 

Midge's  career  path  has 
taken  many  turns.  She  complet- 
ed her  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 
After  working  for  a year  as  a 
graphic  artist,  she  enrolled  in  the 
Master  of  Criminology  program 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  She 
completed  her  Masters  and 
spent  six  years  as  a federal 
parole  officer,  advancing  to 
supervisor,  and  area  manager 


for  the  Calgary  Region  with  Cor- 
rectional Services  of  Canada. 

Midge's  skills  and  experi- 
ence in  the  federal  parole  system 
stood  her  in  good  stead  when,  in 
1986,  responsibility  for  parole 
supervision  services  was  con- 
tracted to  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment. 

“The  Solicitor  General's 
department  approached  me  to 
assist  them  with  the  transition 
and  implementation  of  the 
parole  supervision  program, 
including  policy  development 
and  parole  officer  training." 

Since  then.  Midge  has 
worked  as  a director  in  correc- 
tion programs  and  facilities 
throughout  the  province.  And  it 
has  made  her  a better  manager, 
she  says. 

“I'm  good  at  solving  prob- 
lems. As  a manager  you  deal 
with  as  many  issues  as  you  can 
without  necessarily  taking  it  to  a 
higher  level.  I'm  a good  commu- 
nicator with  co-workers,  subor- 
dinates and  superiors." 

She  also  knows  about  stress' 
on  the  job. 

“I  handle  stress  well.  You 
get  used  to  handling  stress. 

There  have  been  many  incidents, 
issues  or  experiences  that  I've 
had  over  my  17-year  career.  It 
gets  you  to  that  point  where  you 
have  greater  comfort  with  the 
stress  - because  you  have  the 
experience  to  deal  with  it." 

Midge  maintains  a regular 
exercise  program,  including 
cross-country  skiing. 

"I  think  it's  important  for  a 
person's  mental  health.  I run 
three  noon  hours  a week  here  at 
the  Centre.  I also  cycle  and  play 
tennis  in  the  summer  months"  A 
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i HE  STATUS  QUO  IS  NO 
_ LONGER  ACCEPTABLE 

Time  for  a new  vision  to 
balance  work  and  family 


Employees  throughout  North 
America  have  reached  their  limit 
in  balancing  family  and  work 
responsibilities.  It's  time  to  come 
forward  with  a new  vision. 

This  was  the  message  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Brad  Googins  as  he 
addressed  more  than  600  Alberta 
government  employees  at  a sym- 
posium entitled  The  Vital  Bal- 
ance'. Held  to  examine  work  and 
family  issues  in  the  Alberta  Public 
Service,  the  symposium  featured 
11  speakers  who  looked  at  the 
problems  and  possible  solutions  to 
the  challenge  of  balancing  work 
and  family  in  the  1990s. 

The  symposium  arose  from 
the  overwhelming  response  to  a 
November  1990  survey  of  Alberta 


government  employees,  request- 
ing feedback  on  difficulties  and 
potential  solutions  to  the  balanc- 
ing act  of  combining  work  and 
family  life.  The  survey,  jointly  con- 
ducted by  the  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration Office  and  Alberta  Union 
of  Provincial  Employees,  showed 
education  could  help  to  begin 
addressing  solutions. 

Dr.  Googins,  an  associate 
professor  at  Boston  University, 
quickly  brought  symposium  par- 
ticipants to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

"How  does  a single  parent 
manage?  I still  don't  know. 

There's  a real  absence  of  commu- 
nication between  organizations 
and  individuals  regarding  child 


Dr.  Brad  Googins 

"Our  work  organizations 
have  been  largely  untouched.  The 
way  we  work  hasn't  changed 
since  the  1960s,  despite  many 
other  changes." 

But  the  status  quo  is  no 
longer  acceptable.  Founder  of  the 
Boston  University  Centre  on  Work 
and  Family,  Dr.  Googins  said  radi- 
cal changes  to  the  family  structure 
during  the  past  20  years  have 
heightened  a need 
for  new  levels  of  support  in 
society. 

"This  is  why  we  have  this 
lack  of  fit  between  family  and 
work  organizations,"  he 
pointed  out. 

"Life  is  not  geared  to  the 
structure  of  an  organization.  Peo- 
ple are  working  long  hours  and 
feel  frazzled.  It's  up  to  organiza- 
tions to  respond." 

And,  according  to  Dr.  Goo- 
gins, organizations  are  beginning 
to  seek  solutions.  They  are  starting 
to  recognize  that  employees 
expect  a supportive,  flexible  work- 
place. Indeed,  such  an  environ- 


ment will  be  a necessity  for  the 
increasingly  competitive  1990s. 

However,  organizations  and 
corporations  face  stumbling 
blocks. 

"They  are  downsizing  and 
shrinking  to  increase  profits,  at  the 
same  time  family  issues  are 
expanding,"  he  noted. 

"Yet  the  workforce  requires  a 
different  approach.  The  approach 
needs  to  change  if  organizations 
want  a productive  workforce." 

While  attitudes  held  by  cor- 
porations and  the  public  sector  are 
slowly  changing,  there  are  many 
deeply  entrenched  attitudes  held 
by  some  managers  and  employ- 
ees. 

"When  a child  is  sick,  the 
woman  is  expected  to  stay  home. 
In  that  way  a woman  subsidizes  a 
man's  career.  And  too  often  a 
child  is  alone  at  home  because  that 
is  the  only  solution  to  the  situa- 
tion." 

In  one  survey  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Googins,  he  discovered  that  a 
majority  of  men  reported  that  'it's 
much  better  for  everyone  involved 
if  a man  earns  the  money  and  a 
woman  takes  care  of  the  house'. 

"These  are  deep-seated  val- 
ues ...  with  which  a woman  dis- 
agrees. They  are  still  perceived  as 
women's  issues,  and  that's  the 
way  they  are  dealt  with  at  home 
and  at  work.  There  is  no  mecha- 
nism to  see  it  perceived  as  a family 
issue  and  a work  issue,  which  it 
is." 

Dr.  Googins  urged  his  audi- 
ence not  to  forget  that  there  is 
another  dimension  to  the  support 
structure  for  families:  communi- 
ties. He  said  that  the  struggle  for 
balance  is  a struggle  between  fam- 
ilies, organizations  and  communi- 
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ties,  and  added  that  it  takes  a com- 
munity to  raise  a family.  If  we 
search  for  solutions  to  work  and 
family  issues  without  including  all 
three  in  the  partnership,  we'll  like- 
ly fail. 

"In  the  U.S.  communities  are 
disintegrating  in  many  ways,"  said 
Dr.  Googins. 

School  systems  and  supports 
for  families  don't  relate  to  the  fact 
that  most  adults  now  work  outside 
the  home.  And  many  adults,  par- 
ticularly women,  work  two  shifts. 

Dr.  Googins  places  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  seeking  new 
solutions  to  the  family-work  bal- 
ance issue  on  corporations. 

"Issues  related  to  corporate 
culture  must  change... corporate 
culture  must  take  the  lead  by  pro- 
viding such  things  as  integrated 
(child  and  elder)  care,"  he  said. 

For  a corporation  that  has  dif- 
ficulty dealing  with  the  logistics  of 
providing  child  and  elder  care,  he 
suggests  the  company  grant 
money  to  a community  agency  to 
provide  the  services. 

Very  few  barriers  to  healthy 
families  are  set  in  concrete.  Those 
that  do  exist  can  be  removed  with 
little  difficulty  when  families, 
communities  and  organizations 
work  together. 

"We're  talking  about  new 
visions ...  mutually  beneficial 
arrangements  among  all  con- 
cerned." JL. 
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— AND  FAMILY 

The  invisible  issue 


The  stressful  issue  of  balanc- 
ing work  and  family  tends  to  be 
dealt  with  quietly  by  most 
employees,  and  few  come  forward 
to  articulate  their  needs. 

However,  it's  important  that 
employees  raise  issues  with  man- 
agement. Otherwise  family  and 
dependent  care  needs  remain 
invisible. 

Alison  McKinnon,  a Ph.D 
candidate  in  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  addressed  the 
subject  of  caring  for  dependents  at 
a Vital  Balance  Symposium  ses- 
sion in  Edmonton. 

McKinnon  said  that  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  Balancing 
Work  and  Family  survey,  carried 
out  by  the  Personnel  Administra- 
tion Office  and  Alberta  Union  of 
Provincial  Employees,  govern- 
ment employees  find  balancing 
work  and  family  stressful.  And, 
for  those  with  multiple  pressures, 
stress  levels  multiply. 

"The  most  stressed  people 
are  people  with  pre-school  age 
children,  or  both  school-age  and 
pre-school  age  children,"  she  said. 

"People  who  additionally 
have  older  dependents  to  care  for 
— known  as  the  Sandwich  Gener- 
ation — have  even  greater  difficul- 
ty balancing  their  work  and  home 
lives." 

But,  many  employees  feel 
they  cannot  talk  to  their  manager 
about  the  arrangements  they 
require. 

"Developing  solutions  is  a 
shared  responsibility  and  we  need 
communication  for  it  to  happen," 
she  continued. 


"The 
employee  and  the 
employer  must  work  hard  at  mak- 
ing it  happen." 

The  survey  of  more  than 
18,000  employees  revealed  that  62 
per  cent  have  responsibility  for  a 
dependent.  School-age  children 
constitute  the  largest  group  of 
dependents,  with  pre-school  age 
children  next,  followed  by  adult 
dependents.  More  than  1,000 
employees  who  responded  to  the 
survey  are  part  of  Canada's  Sand- 
wich Generation. 

"The  Sandwich  Generation  is 
between  35  and  44;  they  won't  be 
retiring  for  a long  time,"  com- 
mented McKinnon. 

"So  it's  crucial  that  we  find 
solutions  for  them  that  will  work 
for  many  years  ahead." 

McKinnon  said  that  survey 
respondents  rated  flexible  work 
options  as  the  number  one  choice 
when  having  to  deal  with  family 
issues  that  arise  during  traditional 
work  hours. 

Flexible  work  options  chosen 
included  flex  time,  a compressed 
work  week,  reduced  hours  of 
work,  working  at  home,  staggered 
work  hours  and  seasonal  work. 
Many  of  these  options  are  avail- 
able to  Alberta  Public  Service 
employees. 

"These  options  help  a person 
deal  with  personal  issues," 
explained  McKinnon. 

"People  are  more  productive 
because  they  are  not  having  to 
deal  with  family  issues  at  work." 


She  added  that  the  survey 
revealed  women  express  more 
support  for  different  work 
options  than  men,  largely 
because  women  carry  most 
responsibility  for  caring  for 
dependents. 

Citing  as  an  example 
The  Edmonton  Journal's  on- 
site child  care  program, 

McKinnon  said  the  newspa- 
per surveyed  its  employees  and 
discovered  that  the  lack  of  day 
care  was  a barrier  to  women 
reaching  management  positions. 

"Many  of  the  options  in  the 
Journal  survey  appeal  to  women 
who  have  invested  10  years  or  so 
in  their  careers  and  do  not  want  to 
give  it  all  up  when  they  have  a 
baby,"  said  McKinnon. 

Noted  for  her  research  on 
issues  of  work  and  elder  care, 
McKinnon  said  that  of  all  the 
options  available  to  government 
employees,  no  one  solution  will 
work  for  everyone. 

"People  must  sit  down  on  a 
one-on-one  basis  with  their  man- 
ager and  determine  what  each 
party  wants  and  needs.  Different 
kinds  of  situations  will  require  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  solutions." 

In  addition,  the  sociologist 
cautioned  that  it  is  important  that 
definitions  of  'dependent'  and 
'dependent  care'  be  reviewed  fre- 
quently. 

"Dependent  care  has  very 
different  meanings  for  people  of 
different  cultures,  family  tradi- 
tions and  family  types,"  she  said. 

"It  is  heavily  laden  with  val- 
ues and  beliefs  about  dependency, 
about  care,  and  about  responsibili- 
ty to  others." 

She  added:  "The  meaning 
varies  from  person  to  person.  We 
need  to  consider  another  individu- 
al's definition  when  seeking  ways 
to  achieve  a balance  between  work 
and  family."  Jk 
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T HE  COST  OF  WORK  AND 
■i  FAMILY  CONFLICTS 

Society  loses;  workers  lose 


Governments  must  take  the 
lead  in  developing  policies  that 
better  enable  employees  to  bal- 
ance work  and  family  responsi- 
bilities, says  a Toronto 
consultant. 

Monica  Townson  believes 
that  work  and  family  conflicts 
involve  real  costs  to  society  and 
it's  in  everyone's  best  interest 
when  the  workforce  is  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible. 

"Governments  will  be 
under  increasing  pressure  to 
translate  political  commitments 
about  the  family  into  support 
and  programs,"  she  said. 

Speaking  at  The  Vital  Bal- 
ance Symposium  held  at  the 
Convention  Centre  in  Novem- 
ber, Townson  stressed  that  if  a 
worker  can't  develop  to  his  or 


Monica  Townson 

her  full  potential,  society  loses. 

"We  lose  not  just  in  terms  of 
the  general  well-being  of  society, 
but  because  of  reduced  output 
and  reduced  competitiveness." 

She  said  that  although 
Canada  is  experiencing  a reces- 
sion and  unemployment,  in  the 
long  term  there  will  be  a short- 
age of  workers.  This  means  that 
skilled  workers  will  be  a top 
requirement  if  an  organization  is 
to  be  successful. 

"And  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  human  resources  is 
obviously  going  to  be  the  key  to 
success." 

When  workers  can't  handle 
the  sometimes  overwhelming 
demands  of  both  family  and 
work,  problems  like  stress  and 
burnout  take  their  toll.  Employ- 


ers pay  for  the  results  — high 
absenteeism,  low  morale,  high 
turnover  and  low  productivity. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  say 
exactly  what  the  cost  of  high 
stress  is,"  she  said. 

"But  we  can  make  some 
assumptions:  high  stress  and 
increased  rates  of  illness  mean 
lost  earnings  and  an  increased 
cost  to  our  health  care  system.  So 
stress  and  burnout  will  be  the 
costs  to  employees  and  to  soci- 
ety as  a whole,  even  if  we  can't 
measure  them  exactly." 

Last  year's  survey  of 
Alberta  Public  Service 
employees  found  that  57 
per  cent  of  respondents 
with  dependents  said  the 
combined  demands  of 
family  and  work  were 
stressful.  The  majority  of 
women  and  49  per  cent 
of  men  said  they  experi- 
enced stress  in  reconcil- 
ing work  and  family 
demands. 

"I've  heard  many 
times  that  employers  say 
they  would  love  to 
implement  policies  on 
work  and  family  but  it 
would  cost  too  much," 
said  Townson,  who  has 
conducted  extensive 
research  in  the  area  of 
work  and  family. 

"Others  say  that 
work  and  family  conflicts  are 
something  individual  workers 
must  resolve.  They  do  not  seem 
to  recognize  that  such  conflicts 
involve  a cost  to  the  employer  as 
well,  and  that  helping  workers 
resolve  those  conflicts  could 
bring  benefits  to  the  employer. 
They  can  actually  be  quantified 


in  dollar  terms." 

Not  only  is  the  stress  of 
balancing  work  and  family 
taking  its  toll,  employees  say 
a lack  of  time  for  upgrading 
is  also  a concern. 

In  the  survey  results,  one 
respondent  said:  "It's  very  hard 
to  have  a good  family  life  if  you 
take  night  courses,  as  you  work 
through  the  day  and  study  for 
night 
courses. 

There's 
very  little 
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time  for  family  life." 

Another  referred  to  finan- 
cial problems,  explaining  that 
having  a degree  would  help  fur- 
ther his  career,  but  the  monetary 
cost  was  too  high. 
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"An  inability  to  upgrade 
and  take  courses  has  a financial 
cost  that  workers  are  bearing 
right  now  in  terms  of  reduced 
earnings,  but  also  well  into  the 
future,"  pointed  out  Townson. 

"If  we  want  a highly  skilled 
workforce,  then  it's  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  of  us  to  make  sure  that 
workers  who  want  to  can 
upgrade  their  skills  and  qualifi- 
cations." 

The  consultant  added  that 
when  employees  turn  down 
promotions  because  of  family 


responsibilities  and  a lack  of 
time  to  upgrade,  the  employer 
loses  the  employee's  expertise. 

Townson  believes  that 
employers  must  change  their 
expectations  and  policies  if  they 


hope  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  workforce  in  the  1990s. 

"If  you  have  high  turnover 
and  people  are  quitting  because 
they  can't  balance  their  family 
and  work,  there  is  a significant 
cost  to  the  employer,"  she  said. 

When  employees  can't  meet 
some  of  the  job  requirements, 
then  employers  ought  to  be  look- 
ing at  whether  or  not  the  job 
requirements  are  realistic. 

"Why  do  we  expect  work- 
ers to  travel  on  weekends  and 
attend  evening  meetings?  That 
has  to  change." 

Townson,  however,  is 
cautiously  optimistic  about 
positive  change  in  the  area 
of  balancing  work  and 
family.  She  said  that  in  the 
United  States  many  corpo- 
rations are  carrying  out 
cost-benefit  analyses  of 
implementing  supportive 
work-family  poli- 
cies. These  com- 
panies have 
determined  that  the 
cost  of  absenteeism, 
low  morale  and  even 
quitting  because  of 
work-family  conflicts 
is  high. 

"Employers  that 
have  implemented 
work  and  family 
policies  have  done 
so  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  cost  of 
inaction  on  this  issue,"  said 
Townson. 

"They  have  analyzed  the 
situation  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  costs." 

In  Alberta,  provincial  gov- 
ernment workers  can  make  use 


of  several  policies  designed  to 
help  them  achieve  a balance 
between  the  demands  of  work 
and  family  responsibilities. 
Options  such  as  flextime,  stag- 
gered hours,  reduced  hours  and 
parental  leave  are  available. 

"But  we  need  to  think  about 
the  solutions  very  carefully, 
because  some  of  them  involve 
cost  to  workers  and  the  workers 
should  be  aware  of  that.  They 
may  be  hidden  costs,"  said 
Townson. 


Townson  said  solutions  to 
these  problems  need  to  be 
brought  about  by  public  policy 
initiatives,  and  that  all  segments 
of  society  must  work  together  to 
help  workers  find  a balance  and 
minimize  conflict. 

"Everyone  must  work 
together  to  find  solutions,"  she 
said.  "But  these  initiatives  will 
have  to  be  cemented  together 
into  policies  that  will  support 
the  family  as  we  know  it  in  the 
1990s."  A 


ETTING  THE  STAGE 


As  a follow  up  to  November  1991  symposium,  two 
more  Balancing  Work  and  Family  symposia  are  planned 
for  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

Called  "The  Vital  Balance:  Setting  the  Stage",  the 
symposia  will  build  on  the  strengths  of  the  previous 
symposium.  The  concurrent  workshops  are  planned  to 
offer  practical  information  on  balancing  work  and  fami- 
ly issues  and  will  allow  employees  to  share  their  views 
and  experiences  on  these  issues. 

As  a manager  in  the  Alberta  Public  Service,  you  are 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  balancing  work  and  family  issues  and  solu- 
tions. 

The  symposia  are  sponsored  by  the  Personnel 
Administration  Office,  with  the  assistance  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Health;  Environment;  Municipal  Affairs;  and, 
Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services.  A 


! 
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EEDBACK 


In  the  last  issue  of  Connexus  we  asked  for 
your  feedback  on  the  special  edition  on  pension 
reforms. 

Here  are  some  of  your  responses: 

"It  was  beneficial  to  receive  the  special  edition 
response  to  the  proposed  management  pension  plan 
changes  however  I felt  parts  of  the  article  required 
further  explanation. 

Quoting  from  the  Connexus  publication  " the 
Board  recommends  current  service  be  established  on 
a unit  credit  method , with  a one-per-cent  productiv- 
ity assumption" . What  is  the  "unit  credit  method" 
and  what  is  meant  by  "one-per-cent  productivity 
assumption"? 

If  prior  service  is  to  be  purchased  or  reciprocal 
transfer  agreements  made,  what  does  on  a "cost- 
neutral"  basis  imply?  Perhaps  this  could  be 
explained  in  "plain  language"! 

Your  publication  noted  that  the  report  indicat- 
ed it  was  difficult  to  deal  with  managers  as  a group 
when  receiving  feedback  from  individuals.  Surely 
any  "group"  consists  of  individuals  who  will  pro- 
vide the  feedback.  It  just  has  to  be  collected  together 
and  analyzed.  Within  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply 
and  Services,  Roy  Rampling  solicited  and  collected 
together  this  information,  which  I presume  was  then 


passed  on  to  the  Management  Pension  Board  for 
consideration. 

For  those  that  wish  to,  can  we  review  the  com- 
plete 22  page  response?  Special  Editions  of  the  Con- 
nexus publication  appeared  to  be  an  appropriate 
place  to  relay  general  information  regarding  the  pro- 
posed plan  changes.  My  only  concern  is  that  the 
"rumour  mill"  can  often  spread  unnecessary  con- 
cern and  anxiety  before  an  official  explanation  and 
update  can  be  issued.  Or,  as  we  have  recently  seen, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Calgary  Herald  implying 
reduced  monthly  pension  payments,  which  no  one 
knows  anything  about." 

Editor's  Note:  The  author's  letter  has 
been  forwarded  to  Alberta  Treasury  for 
clarification.  a A A 

In  your  December  issue,  you  asked  how  Man- 
agers would  like  to  be  kept  updated  on  issues  such  as 
Management  Pension. 

A few  years  ago  I saw  an  idea  that  Alberta 
Hospital  Association  was  using,  that  I believe  could 
be  adapted  for  more  general  use.  The  AHA  had  a 
schedule  of  Teleconferences  covering  a wide  range  of 
topics  of  general  interest  to  Managers.  (In  fact  the 
one  I sat  in  on  dealt  with  the  Local  Authorities  Pen- 
sion Plan).  The  schedule  was  circulated  to  all  Man- 
agers, and  Managers  would  register  for  the 
Teleconferences  of  their  choice.  In  a two  hour  ses- 
sion, there  was  plenty  of  time  for  an  overview  of  the 
topic,  and  a question  and  answer  period.  Of  course 
topics  were  scheduled  several  times  throughout  the 
year  for  the  convenience  of  the  Managers. 

It  seems  to  me  PAO's  Staff  Development 
Branch  could  offer  a similar  service  across  govern- 
ment. The  Connexus  publication  could  carry  the 
schedule  and  registration  procedures. 
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Worth  a try?" 

Editor's  Note:  The  Personnel  Administra- 
tion Office  has  experimented  with  teleconfer- 
encing to  deliver  training  programs  to  public 
service  employees  outside  of  Edmonton.  The 
author's  letter  was  a welcome  suggestion.  A 
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UESTION  PERIOD 


1 . This  edition  of  Connexus  features  articles 
on  Balancing  Work  and  Family,  as  well  as 
Total  Quality  Management.  Is  your 
department  preparing  or  implementing 
initiatives  that  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
Alberta  government  managers?  Let  us 
know. 

2.  Each  edition  of  Connexus  profiles  a man- 
ager in  the  Alberta  Public  Service.  We  wel- 
come your  suggestions  for  future  features. 


The  Connexus  Editorial  Board  thanks  you  for 
your  feedback  and  looks  forward  to  your  com- 
ments on  this  issue's  Question  Period  column. 

Return  to: 

Connexus  Editor 
Staff  Development  and 
Occupational  Health  Division 
Personnel  Administration  Office 
3rd  Floor  Kensington  Place 
10011  109  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J3S8 

or  FAX  422-0285 

To  change  your  address  label,  correct  and 
return  to  the  above  address. 

CONNEXUS  is  published  four  times  yearly  by 
the  Staff  Development  and  Occupational 
Health  Division  of  the  Personnel  Administra- 
tion Office. 


